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condition of society in those early times. We do .not
wonder at such things as the permission to slay the
violator of family honour who was caught in the act, but
the evidence of habitual violence and conflict becomes
startlingly strong, when we find that ecclesiastics, pledged
by their profession to peace, were expected to recover
their dues by the might of their own arms.

The examples we have given are taken from the laws
of England, but the principle which underlies them is
seen in operation universally. Everywhere we find the
rude state organization of primitive times used for the
purpose of imposing bounds upon the gratification of the
wild passion of revenge. The law endeavoured to tame
and curb it, and direct it towards just ends by regular
means; but it did not at first attempt to substitute for it
the calm decisions of an impartial tribunal and punish-
ments inflicted by state officials according to the gravity
of the offence. But in time this latter stage was reached.
Social life grew more complicated, organization more
perfect, authority more powerful. Restraint begot the
desire for further restraint The advantages of rudiment-
ary order were so evident that men accepted a more
perfect order with little reluctance. Civilization pro-
gresses by means of a perpetual conflict between the
anarchical elements of human nature and those which
bind society together. A great advance was made when
private vengeance was brought under state regulation.
The organization of courts to try offences and distribute
punishments, and the development side by side with
them of a true criminal jurisprudence, marked a still
further advance. But for a long time the process before
the tribunals was regarded rather as an alternative to the
blood feud, than as a substitute for it. The right of